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FOREWORD 

Where is the little boy or girl in the whole wide 
world, who has not wanted to live in the "once upon 
a time" days of the fairy stories? Too many little 
girls, I fear, think that iiow there are no beautiful, 
blue-eyed, golden-haired Princesses to be rescued 
from high towers, and too many little boys think there 
are no Princes who set out on fiery steeds to rescue 
the blue-eyed Princesses, or to overcome Greedy- 
Greedy Giants, Dread-Dread Dragons, Wicked- 
Wicked Witches and Evil-Evil Elves. 

But this is not true. There are just as many Prin- 
cesses to love, honor and protect in the world right 
now as there ever were in the "once upon a time" days. 
They are your Mothers, Sisters, Aunts and Cousins. 
There are just as many Princes, too. They are the 
Princes of the Everyday World, called your Daddies 
and Brothers, Uncles and Cousins. They are the 
Princes who sailed three thousand miles across the 
sea to overcome an enemy that was more dangerous 
than the giants and dragons, witches and elves in the 
old fairy stories. For this enemy tried to conquer and 
rule the whole world, and tried to make men and 
women, boys and girls give up the freedom they love 
so dearly. 

Now that enemy is beaten, and your Daddies, 
Brothers, Uncles and Cousins have come home. They 
will tell you stories more wonderful than any fairy 
story that was ever told or written. And if you read 
Liberty the Giant Killer, you will find other true 
stories about brave Belgian, French, British, Italian 
and American soldiers, who fought in the World War 
for everlasting liberty and everlasting peace. 

Rebecca Salsbury 



AFTERWORD 

These stories will make it easy for teachers and 
parents to interest young children who missed the 
parades, speeches and hero stories of war time, in the 
great truths about the World War. As new armies 
of boys and girls come into the third and fourth 
grades they will be grateful for true hero tales which 
they themselves can read and tell. 

The pictures are such as children love to make. 
They are not perfect "works of art." But they are 
what children like and dare to try. Skilled teachers 
know that children must learn to draw by drawing. 
It is hoped that readers of Liberty The Giant Killer 
will make many drawings of actions and heroes they 
admire. 

The invitations to the Peace Story club were 
written by a nine year old boy. Older children might 
have written better. Printer's type would have been 
perfect. But Jackie Jones was little, like the readers 
of Liberty The Giant Killer. The invitations are 
true to nature and are as good as schools expect a 
child in the fourth grade to write. Can you write 
better than Jackie? 

If you like these stories Miss Salsbury will be very 
glad to have you write to her and she or I will surely 
answer your letter. 



William H. Allen 



Institute for Public Service 
New York City, 
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WhaT TWa Moon Saw 



ELEVEN ELEVEN ELEVEN EIGHTEEN 



The moon has been watching over the earth for 
many, many years. As you know, it is a very big 
world, and unless the moon went about her work of 
inspection in a very exact way she would never get 
all around the world in twenty-four hours. Accord- 
ing to her datebook Our Town, just east of New 
Jersey, was to be inspected at 2:45 A. M., on Mon- 
day, November 11th, 1918 — that is, the eleventh day 
of the eleventh month, 1918. 

On this very morning, at this very moment. Our 
Town looked so different to the moon that she forgot 

all about New Jersey, and watched what was happen- 
ing below. 

Usually, at this hour, she could see a few lights 
shining in straight lines up and down the streets, 
or twinkling like fireflies in the parks. But on this 
Monday morning she saw long rays of white light 
which shot up into the sky from the top of a tall 
tower, and flashed out over the rivers, while many 
of the big skyscrapers, instead of showing black 
against the clouds, lighted up like monster Jack-o'- 
lanterns. 

A great many tiny, dark objects were moving 
from point to point, and putting on her spectacles, 
the moon could see that they were really people. 
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They swarmed out of the subways, street-cars, 
and elevated trains, from stores and hotels. There 
were milkmen, newspaper boys, workmen, chauffeurs, 
conductors, soldiers, sailors and many other people 
who were about their work at this time. 

The moon could hear all sorts of loud noises — the 
ding-dong of church bells, the tooooot tooooot of 
factory and engine whistles, the hawnk haaaawnk of 
automobile horns, and especially the shrill voices of 
newspaper boys calling, "Extra ! uxtra ! wuxtra !" 

Besides this, everybody was shouting and cheer- 
ing. Suddenly a ray of light from the tall tower 
rested on an American flag, and from the wild shouts 
that went up, the moon knew what had happened. 

Germany Had Signed the Armistice and the War 

Would Soon Be Over 

The moon could scarcely wait until the sun got 
up to tell him the wonderful news. The minute she 
saw him coming across the sky she called out, "Good- 
morning, Mr. Sun. You must shine your brightest 
to-day. Germany has signed the armistice and the 
war will be over at eleven o'clock this morning." 

"Isn't that splendid!" cried the sun. "I am so 
glad I would like to dip a great big brush in my 
brightest sunset colors, and then paint three big 
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elevens and an eighteen across the sky for the whole 
wide world to see." 

"But I don't see what three elevens and an eigh- 
teen have to do with the end of the war," said the 
moon. 

"Well, you yourself said the armistice would be 
signed at eleven o'clock this morning. There's the 
first eleven. And to-day is the eleventh day of 
November and there's the second eleven. And 
November is the eleventh month of the year and 
there's the third eleven. And last of all this is 
the year 1918, and there's the whole story in four 
neat little figures.. 11—11—11—18." 

"Why, how remarkable!" cried the moon. "It's 
as easy to say as 'gently Johnny my Jingalo.' 'Leven 
'leven 'leven eighteen. Try it, Mr. Sun, and see for 
yourself." 

"'Leven 'leven 'leven eighteen. I think I am 
really quite clever to have thought of it," said the 
sun. 

"Oh I don't know about that," answered the 
moon. "Anybody can make up a jingle jangle if 
they try." 

"And think of all the people I am going to tell the 
news to," said the sun. 

"It's too bad you can't wait to see what is going 
to happen here during the day. But since you're due 
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at the other side of the world pretty soon, Til say 
good-bye. Fm off now to bring everybody the news, 
and especially the Baxter boy." 

And away he went across the sky, out into a little 
country town just outside the big city, and sent a 
sunbeam right into Bobby Baxter's eyes. 

"Eleven ones are eleven. 

Eleven twos are twenty-two, two, too, too, too, 
toot, tooot, tooooooot.'* 

Jackie Jones stopped saying his eleven times table 
in his sleep, woke up with a jump, and ran to the 
bed-room window. Someone was tooting a horn 
beneath it and making so much noise that Jackie 
could not sleep. He opened the window and leaned 
out. 
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Bobby Baxter, the boy next door, was blowing 
a red, white and blue horn so hard, that his pink 
cheeks puffed out on both sides of it like two little 
balloons. 

"Say," Jackie called to him, "election day is over, 
and Thanksgiving Day isn't here yet. What are 
you making that noise for? You'll wake my mother 
up. 

"I guess she will want to wake up when she 
knows what has happened. THE WAR IS OVER!" 

"How do you know?" asked Jackie. 

"The milkman told the cook, she told the waitress, 
the waitress told Dad when he came down for break- 
fast, he read it in the paper, woke Mother up to tell 
her, the sun woke me up and then Mother told me. 
We are going to " 

But Jackie did not wait to hear any more. He 
ran into his big sister Jane's room and shook her. 

"Jane! Wake up, sleepyhead. The war is over! 
Wake up! Wake up! Hurry up! Let's tell Mother 
and Uncle Mack and Ted and Liza Loo." 

Jane scrambled out of bed and together they ran 
along the hall to Mother's room. She was fast 
asleep. She had been working all week in New York 
to help the fatherless children of France, and when 
Sunday came she was very tired. They tickled her 
cheek and nose to wake her up, but that did not seem 
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to do much good. So Jackie kissed one eye and Jane 
the other and that woke her up. 

"Mummy! The war is over," cried Jackie. 
'Mummy! The war is over," cried Janie. 
Mummy! The war is over," they both cried to- 
gether. By this time Mother was wide awake. 

"How do you know?" she asked. 

"Well, the milkman told Bobby Baxter's cook, 
and she told the waitress, and she told his father, and 
he read it in the papers and told Bobby's mother, 
the sun woke Bobby up, and then his mother told 
him. He dressed and woke me up with his horn and 
told me, and I told Jane and now we have told you." 

Jackie ran to get the paper, and on the way to the 
dining-room he waked up his big brother Ted and 
told him the news. Then he bumped bang into 
Marie the waitress as he ran into the hall. She 
hugged him for joy. Her mother and father were in 
France, and her sweetheart had been fighting there 
for two years. No news had come from him in over 
a month, and now she would surely hear from him. 
When Jackie got enough breath to carry him back 
upstairs again, he ran to his mother and she and Jane 
and Ted all read the big newspaper headlines to- 
gether. 
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GERMANY SURRENDERS! 

The Armistice Has Been 
Signed!! 

"I tell you what we will do," said Mother. "J^^ne 
and Jackie and Ted and I will get dressed and have 
our breakfast. Then we will put on our hats and 
coats and go in to New York. I guess there will be 
something to do and see and hear there." 

"Oh goody!" cried Jane, jumping up and down 
and clapping her hands. 

"I guess ril stay and see what happens here," said 
Ted. "I'll get Jo Smiley and Skinny Slocum and 
we'll have a celebration of our dwn." 

Ted really wanted to go to New York. But he 
was in the second year of high school and thought 
that he should not do the same things that his little 
brother and sister did. 

"All right," said Mother. "We'll tell you about 
it when we come home. Oh, if only Dad were home 
from France to go with us! Hurry now, and don't 
forget your handkerchiefs." 

That was the beginning of a wonderful day! 
Jackie was a Victory Boy and Jane was a Victory 
Girl. They had both earned five dollars by work- 
ing in a war-garden, so the first thing they did when 
they left the train, was to buy two fine American 
flags from a funny old Italian. And Mother 
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bought one with her own money too. Then they 
pushed their way through the great crowds of peo- 
ple over to Fifth Avenue, from the Grand Central 
Station. 

"I tell you what you can do," said Mother. 
"You and Jane can play a game. Keep your eyes 
open, as you walk along, for something funny or 
interesting or exciting that is happening. As soon 
as either one of you sees it, you must cross your 
fingers and call out FIN DUBBS and then show it 
to us. Then you get a point. But it won't count 
unless you cry FIN DUBBS, and unless you have 
your fingers crossed. Then we will see at the 
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end of the day who has the greatest number of 
points for having the sharpest eyes." 

"Supposing we both see the same thing at the 
same time, and both cry FIN DUBBS at the same 
time, and have our fingers crossed and everything?" 
said Jane. 

"Then you both get a point," replied Mother. 

"Well, I am going to have the most," said Jane. 
"You just wait and see if I don't." 

"Well I guess you're not," said Jackie, "because 
I am." 

Let's wait and see," laughed Mother. 
But how are we going to keep count of all 
our points?" asked Jackie. 

Just then as Mother looked up at the flying 
swirl of paper bits dropping down from the win- 
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dows of the tall buildings like great snowflakes, 
a little piece struck her right on the tip of her nose. 

"I have another idea!" she cried. "Every time 
one of you makes a FIN DUBBS, I will pick up a 
piece of paper. FU drop Jackie^s in my left coat- 
pocket, and Jane's in my right coat-pocket, and 
keep score for you that way. Then when we get 
home we will count them up, and whoever has the 
most, wins the game. We will not count the things 
that happen over and over again, such as banging 
tin cans, making speeches, waving flags, blowing 
whistles, throwing confetti, and leading little parades. 
We'll just pick out the real things." 

And then the game began. 

Jackie never knew his eyes could move so fast or 
see so many things at once. He got the first FIN 
DUBBS. A parade of schoolboys and girls carrying 
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their books, arms locked, and singing The Star Span- 
gled Banner, swung along the avenue. School did 
not matter much compared to celebrating the end of 
the war! 

"FIN DUBBS!" cried Jane. 

"What for?" cried Jackie and Mother together. 

"That white haired old lady on the curb, with a 
three-starred service flag pinned over her shoulder, 
waving an American flag." 

Jane got the next one also. 

"See those little children just ahead of me? They 
are ragged and dirty, and one of them is lame. But 
they have found a tattered Italian flag and are carry- 
ing it along, one of them at each corner. Oh look ! 
One of them is so excited she tripped over her own 
foot, and that has upset the rest of them, and now 
they're all in a heap in the street, wriggling and laugh- 
mg. 

"Perhaps one of them belongs to the Italian man 
we bought our flags from," said Jackie. 

"And perhaps he has a big boy who has been fight- 
ing for Italy all this time," added Mother. 

Suddenly Jackie felt a push from behind, and a 
man said, "Look out, youngster, or you'll get stepped 
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Jackie turned around. Seven solemn elephants 
ambled along, keeping the line nice and straight by- 
locking their trunks and tails together. Each one had 
a big United War Work Campaign banner over his 
back. 

Jackie was so excited that he cried out DIN 
FUBBS, with all his might. 

"That doesn't count/' cried Jane. "You said it 
wrong. DUNFIBBSr 
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"That doesn't count either," said Jackie. "You 
said it wrong too. FUN DIBBS." 

"I guess neither of you gets that one," laughed 
Mother. "FIN DUBBS! FU take it myself." 

It would take a long time to tell about all the FIN 
DUBBSES that the Joneses saw the day that peace 
came to the United States, and to her allies. So here 
are Jackie's and Janie's score-cards showing the other 
FIN DUBBSES that they saw. 
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JANE'S FIN DUBBS SCORE 

The Mayor and Mrs. Mayor leading a parade of city 

A bonfire made by school children 

A long line of postmen blowing their whistles 

A crowd of wounded soldiers and sailors in automobiles 

Running up the allied flags in front of the Public Library 

A French soldier carrying a Peace on Earth banner 

The Salvation Army praying on the steps of the 

Public Library 

Moving-picture man taking pictures of the crowds ^ 

A line of mothers pushing their baby-carriages 

Sailors doing a snake-dance up the avenue 

A girl singing The Star Spangled Banner to a large crowd 

A big American soldier kissing his little mother 

A wounded American soldier carried on the shoulders 
of friends 
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A sailor ringing a big Liberty Bell in an automobile truck... 

An old lady on the curb with a three-starred service flag 

Children carrying an Italian flag 



Total Number of FINN DUBBSES for Jane Jones i6 
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JACKIE'S FIN DUBBS SCORE 

Boy Scout selling War Savings Stamps 

Three soldiers wearing the Distinguished Service Cross 

A one-legged French soldier carried on the shoulders 

of crowd 



Some sailors playing Ring-around-a-Rosy 

Six aeroplanes flying over the city ^..-.. 

Girl Scouts saluting the colors 

A little dog with an American flag in his mouth 

An American ofiker carrying his little son in his arms. 

A big policeman holding up a little girl to see over 
the crowd 



A team of work-horses with American flags in 
their harness 



An aeroplane turning somersaults. 

\n Italian buying a picture of President Wilson^ 

Schoolboys and girls singing The Star Spangled Banner^. 



Total Number of FIN DUBBSES for Jackie Jones. 13 
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It was the longest, happiest, most exciting day 
that Jackie and Jane had ever known. And it was 
great fun to count up the FIN DUBBSES after sup- 
per when everybody was home again. Jane won the 
most because she was taller and could see things 
sooner, but Jackie won almost as many points because 
little boys sometimes have sharper eyes than their 
big sisters. 

At the same time that Mother was playing score- 
keeper, she kept thinking very hard about what peace 
meant to her, to boys and girls, and to men and 
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women all over the world; thinking of how much 
more Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
Belgians, and all the other allies would mean to 
America in the years to come; and of all the heroic, 
brave things these men had done to win the peace 
which they hoped would now make future war impos- 
sible, and the world happier and safer than ever be- 
fore. This thinking gave her another idea. That was 
the nicest thing about Mother. She was always hav- 
ing ideas. 




"Let's form a story club," she said. "Each one of 
us will tell a story about one of the allied countries, 
and a hero who served that country and helped to 
win the war. We can get help from newspapers, 
magazines or from our friends. We can use any pic- 
tures to help to make the story as interesting as pos- 
sible." 
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"But where can we get the pictures ? WeVe sent 
all our magazines and newspapers away to the sol- 
diers," said Jane. 

"Fve been saving my paper ever since the war 
started/' said Uncle Mack, "just to keep a complete 
record of it. I move that we make Jackie business 
manager of the club. Anybody who wants any pic- 
tures will tell him about what is needed, and Jackie 
may look over my collection of Sunday war-pictures 
and cut out those he wants.'* 

"And I move we make him secretary also," said 
Mother. "As soon as one of us has a story ready he 
will let the secretary know, and the secretary will 
write out an invitation and post it in the front hall, 
asking all the members of the family to be present at 
a certain time, on a certain date, when so-and-so will 
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tell a story. If some one of us cannot come he will 
tell the secretary and Jackie will try to arrange 
another evening." 

"Glumptious !" cried everybody, which was the 
Joneses* way of saying that they wanted the Story 
Club, and that they wanted Jackie for business man- 
ager and secretary. 

"Then, after all the stories have been told we will 
vote on the best one and I will give a picture of Amer- 
ica's General Pershing to whoever tells the best 
story," said Uncle Mack. 




So Mother chose Belgium, Ted chose France, Un- 
cle Mack wanted Great Britain, Jane took Italy and 
America's story was to be left for Captain Daddy 
Jones to tell, as soon as he was home again from 
France. 
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That night when Jane went to bed, she secretly 
picked out the place on the wall where General Per- 
shing's picture would look best. 

Mother wondered about the kind of frame that 
she would get for it, and Uncle Mack could not de- 
cide whether or not he should choose a large picture 
or a small one. 

And the last thing that Jackie said to himself 
before he dropped off to sleep was, 

Dear Family, 

You are invited to the first meeting of the Peace 
Story Club on November (I don't know when, yet) 
at 8 P. M. to hear the story of (I don't know who, 
yet). 

Jackie Jones, 

Secretary and Business Manager 
of the Peace Story Club 



THE KINGDOM THAT KNEW 

NO FEAR 



A week before the day that Mother was to tell 
her story about Belgium, Jackie sent out the invita- 
tion to the first meeting of the Peace Story Club, 
so that everybody would be at home on that evening. 
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At eight o'clock sharp, the Jones family gathered 
around the fire. Jane had her knitting, and Jackie 
had the pictures all ready that Mother had asked for. 
Then Mother began. 

"First of all,'' she said, "you will have to use your 
imagination, and make believe that many years have 

21 
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passed by since this great war, and that you are a 
little Belgian boy named Polydore. 

"It is bedtime and storytime. You are very sleepy 
from a long, happy day of playing 'jet' and 'rounders' 
in the sun, and have snuggled up on your mother's 
lap before a warm, crackling fire, just like this one. 
You have just said, 'Mother dear, please tell me just 
one more story before I go to bed. I want to hear 
the story of The Kingdom That Knew No Fear again. 
Please, Mother.' And because Polydore's mother 
loved the story just as much as her little son did, she 
took his soft little hand in hers and began." 

A long, long time ago, in a little country called 
Belgium, there lived a Prince and Princess and their 
three children. 

They belonged to the royal family. Their eldest 
son was some day to rule over Belgium. But he 
died and their other son, Albert, was destined to be- 
come the king. The people who lived in Belgium 
were proud of their country as it was very beautiful. 
Travelers used to come from far and near to see its 
quaint villages, its museums, and churches, its ships 
and shops, and dikes and docks. 

Now it happened that the father and mother of 
Prince Albert were very wise, and had not allowed 
their children to be petted and spoiled. They sent 
their son, Prince Albert, to a school with jnany 
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other Belgian boys. There the young prince studied 
very hard. All his schoolmates liked him, for he 
never made them feel that he thought himself im- 
portant because he belonged to the royal family 
while they did not. He wore the same uniform as 
the other pupils, shared the same meals and lessons, 
had no more pocket-money and was generous and 
fun-loving. 

As he grew older and learned more and more 
about Belgium, which he loved devotedly, he made 
up his mind that he would do his very best to make 
it more beautiful, to make it richer, to keep it free. 
He traveled far and wide to learn what other coun- 
tries had to teach. One of his journeys took him to 
a distant country called America. He went there be- 
cause he wanted to study the railroads, the factories 
and the government of a country that was a democ- 
racy. 

Belgium was a very small kingdom. It was tucked 
in between three larger countries, France, Holland 
and Germany. Germany was larger than France, 
sixteen times larger than Holland and eighteen times 
larger than Belgium. 

Now nations, like people, quarrel from time to 
time. Though the Belgian people were peace-loving 
and contented, they had had to fight in the past to 
protect their country from large and greedy nations 
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who wished to own it. Finally, Great Britian, France, 
Russia, Austria and Germany agreed to guard the 
little country against harm. They were never to 
send their armies through Belgium, nor would they 
let any other country's army in. And at the same 
time, Belgium promised that she would never take 
sides in any war, or be more friendly to one nation 
than to another. 

As the years went by, Germany grew richer and 
more powerful than ever before. She wanted to be 
the greatest and richest of all kingdoms, to gain more 
and more land, wealth and power. She wanted to be 
strong enough to tell all the other nations what they 
might or might not do; strong enough to drive 
England's ships from the seas, to boss other great 
nations and bully smaller ones. 

Then she did a wicked and dishonorable thing. 
She told Albert, who was now Belgium's king, that 
if he would allow the German army to get into France 
by crossing Belgium, she would give him great sums 
of money and would not harm the Belgian people or 
their lands. 

"I am large, you are small. I am rich, you are 
not. I am strong, you are weak. You cannot keep 
me out of France, if I make up my mind to force my 
armies there through your country, so you better let 
me through," said Germany. 
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It was just as though a giant appeared and said 
in a loud, rough voice, "I am the Giant Killandcrush. 
With every step of my spiked boots I can crush a 
city. With my iron-gloved hands I can smash build- 
ings, or burn them with my breath of flame. If you, 
Belgium, will help me kill your neighbor France, and 
lay waste her lands with my boots and gloves, I will 
give you a great deal of gold. All that you have to 
do will be to turn your head aside and not see me as 
I pass. If you will do this, then I will take off my 
boots and gloves as I pass through your land, and 
leave it unharmed. But if you will not help me, I 
will kill you and lay waste your lands too. I will 
wait twelve hours for your answer." 

Now there were many reasons that the king could 
have given to his people for obeying the giant. He 
could have said that the kingdom was too small and 
weak to resist, just for the sake of another country; 
that she had not time to get an army ready to defend 
herself ; and that if she went to war the country would 
be destroyed, and her people killed. King Albert 
called his ministers about him, and then answered 
Germany in this way: "Germany appears to believe 
that Belgium is a road, not a country.'' This meant, of 
course, that Belgium, with her king at the head of a 
little army, would fight to keep her promise to the 
other nations, no matter how loudly the giant roared, 
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or how much he threatened and coaxed. The king told 
his people what had happened, and what his answer 
had been. They cheered and shouted, for that is 
just what they would have said, too, if they had 
been in his place. After sending his answer to the 
enemy. King Albert prepared to meet the foe. In 
twenty-four hours, all of'Belgium's soldiers had been 
called together and were ready to fight. For four 
terrible days and nights The Kingdom That Knew 
No Fear held Killandcrush at bay while he tried to 
force his way past her forts and small army with his 
great guns and millions of men. 

That was the beginning of the most terrible war 
the world has ever known; a war that lasted for 
four long years. Seven million men were killed and 
many, many more wounded on bloody battlefields 
by shot and shell. Just think, my little Polydore. 
There are three thousand miles of water between 
Europe and the great country called America. If 
those seven million men were placed one behind the 
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other, two feet apart, they would make a line long 
enough to connect Europe with America. Imagine, 
Polydore, that your little red pail is full of sand, and 
that every grain in it stands for a dollar lost in the 
war. Then you will have a little idea of what this 
dreadful war cost. 

Because she wanted war when the rest of the 
world wanted peace, Germany filled the sky with 
airships that dropped bombs below on women and 
children. She filled the seas with ships so built that 
they could sink beneath the surface of the water, and 
blow up other ships. She burned, blackened and 
scorched the land with her great guns, her fires and 
gases. Gone were many of Belgium's beautiful 
cities, gone her museums and cathedrals. Gone, too, 
her works of art and pleasant cheery homes, that 
for years had sheltered a happy people. The eve- 
ning skies glowed red and hot with the flames of 
burning cities. 

But every Belgian soldier, mother, father and 
child carried a wonderful invisible torch called The 
Torch of Hope and Courage. It burned with a white, 
steady light that the enemy could not see. No hard- 
ship, no cruelty, no discouragement could in the 
least dim those shining white lights, and no one who 
bore one could ever turn his face away in fear. 
There, my little Polydore, above the fireplace hangs 
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a little Belgian flag carried by the soldier for whom 
you are named. He gave his life for his country, 
and the flag he pinned beneath his coat has been 
handed down through the years from father to son 
and from father to son. 

This is how he died for Belgium. 

The Germans were firing their guns across a 
canal at a company of Belgian soldiers. The only ' 
way that they could drive the Germans back was to 
cross the canal. There was a bridge a few yards 
away, but it was raised in the air, and the handle 
which would lower it was on the enemy's side of the 
canal. 

"What good swimmer will volunteer to cross 
the canal and lower the bridge?" cried the captain. 

"I will, sir," said Polydore, and stepped forward 
before any of the other soldiers could. 

"It may mean death, my boy." 

"Yes, sir," replied Polydore. "But I want to go, 
sir." Then Polydore asked for a little slip of paper, 
and wrote upon it this message to his wife. 

"Good-bye. It is for the King and my country." 
He gave the message to his officer, slipped out of 

his clothes and jumped into the water. While he 

was swimming, the captain called out, "In the name 

of the Colonel, I make you Corporal." 
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As soon as the Germans saw what was happen- 
ing, they sent a hail of bullets at Corporal Polydore, 
but by swimming underneath the water, he managed 
to reach the other bank, climbed to the bridge and 
seized the handle. He turned it the wrong way and 
that sent the bridge up higher. But as soon as he 
saw his mistake he turned it the other way and the 
bridge began to drop into place. He stood there like 
a statue against the sky in full sight and shoot- 
ing range of the Germans. They turned their rifles 
and guns towards him, hitting him in the arms, the 
legs and body. The blood spurted forth from many 
wounds, but he kept turning and turning the han- 
dle as though nothing had happened. Turned until 
he was shot through the heart and fell. But the 
bridge was lowered and his comrades were able to 
cross it, and to drive back the enemy. The captain 
sent Corporal Polydore's message to his wife, and 
there, in its little frame below the flag, you can see 
it torn and stained and faded. 

The Kingdom That Knew No Fear had set her 
example of bravery and love of country, and the 
other great nations were proud to follow her, to fly 
their flags with hers, to fight with her and to die 
with her. 

Now Might, no matter how great it is, cannot 
stand long against Right, And so it came to pass 
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that the mighty boots and gloves were stripped from 
the enemy, and his red flame quenched by the mil- 
lions of white, steady, burning Torches of Hope and 
Courage. The enemy was beaten. 

The Belgian people were free to govern them- 
selves, again, free to come out into the warm sun- 
shine, free to welcome home their brave soldier-king 
and his queen, free to set their flags flying, for 
which they had fought and suffered so long. 

"What do you say, my little Polydore? You 
want to hold the little flag that stands for The King- 
dom That Knew No Fear? There, my sweet. Keep 
it always as your most precious gift, and some day, 
when you are a big man, you may tell your sons and 
daughters this same story. Yes, sleepyhead, to- 
morrow night I will tell you the story of how The 
Kingdom That Knew No Fear was built again and 
made beautiful once more. Now off to bed, my 
little son, and sweet dreams," 
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Now that you have read about The Kingdom That 
Knew No Fear, wouldn't you like to tell parts of the 
story again with your own little drawings ? 

They can be just as simple as those already made 
for the first story, or, if you want to make some very 
fine ones use water-colors or crayons. 

Here are some of the things that are easy to draw : 

The Giant Killandcrush with his spiked boots, 
iron gloves and breath of flame. 

A Belgian soldier carrying his Torch of Hope 
and Courage. 

Polydore swimming the canal. 

Polydore at the bridge. 

Any part of the story that you like best. 
And perhaps the class would like to act the story 
of The Kingdom That Knew No Fear. One of you 
could be the Giant Killandcrush and another could 
be King Albert. 
You could show. 

The Giant Killandcrush trying to frighten 

King Albert and his people, 

King Albert answering the Giant and refusing 

to let him go through his country. 

Polydore volunteering to swim the canal, 

Polydore at the bridge being fired upon by the 
enemy, 

And any other part of the story that you like 

best. 
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"I am going to begin my story about France 
exactly as Mother did by saying that first of all you 
will have to use your imagination," said Ted. "You 
will have to make believe that I went for help with 
my story to — to whom do you think?" 

"To Uncle Mack," said Jackie. 

"No, sir." 

"To the newspapers," guessed Mother. 

"Try again." 

"To your French teacher," said Jane. 

"Last guess and you're all wrong. I went to 

the Statue of Liberty." 
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"Why did you go to her?" asked Jackie. 




TedaociioiKe Swtuc of bkevty 



"Well, you see, she lived in France before she 
came to America and believes with both countries 
in liberty and independence. I was sure she would 
be glad to tell me about France's part in the war, 
and I was right. 'Of course you don't remember me,' 
I said, ^but ' " 

"Indeed I do remember you. You're Teddy 
Jones. Your Mother brought you to see me about 
eight years ago when you were a roly-poly little boy. 
You climbed up into my torch and looked down on 
New York City. You wore a little red jacket, and 
were eating a big, juicy apple at the same time that 
your mother told you the names of the rivers and 
buildings you asked about." 

"You have a very good memory," I said, "and 
you don't look one bit older than when I last saw 
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you from the ferry four years ago, as I was crossing 
the river. But you do look happier." 

"Well don't you think I should ?" she said. "Peace 
has finally come after four years of war and brave 
France and her allies are at last able to lay down 
their guns and take up their flags of victory." 

"I belong to the family's story club," I said, "and 
am to tell about France's part in the war a week 
from to-day. I've never told a story to anyone and 
I thought you might tell it to me first and help me." 

"Why of course. I shall be very glad to do so. 
Just make yourself comfortable there at my feet and 
I will tell you a story that will still be told to boys 
and girls thousands of years from to-day." 

Fifty years ago, Germany began to make ready 
for a war that would make her the most powerful 
nation in the world. You know, of course, how Ger- 
many tried to make Belgium break her promise not 
to let any country's army pass over her land, how 
Belgium refused, and how Germany then sent her 
army through the little country by force. But long 
before, Germany had talked things over with her ally 
Austria and said, "Austria, you start a quarrel with 
your tiny neighbor Serbia. We shall never have a 
better chance. The heir to your throne has been mur- 
dered. You claim that Serbia sent a man into your 
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country to kill him. Tell her you know she is 
trying to start a war against you among your own 
people. Tell her that she must accept you as her 
master. Russia will side with Serbia because Russia 
and Serbia are race cousins. When Russia starts to 
fight, you will declare war against her on the false 
ground that she is starting to fight me. France will 
rush to Russia's aid, as she has promised to do if you 
or I ever attack her. Then I can say that France was 
getting ready to attack me and will give that as an 
excuse for sending my army into France through 
Belgium. They won't expect me to do this because 
I've promised never to set foot in Belgium. Before 
they can get ready, my trained army will enter Paris, 
have Christmas dinner there, and the French will be 
made to pay huge sums of money before we leave. 
When France is whipped 'good and plenty,' then we'll 
turn and whip Russia." 

Austria agreed to this plan and did all the things 
that Germany urged her to do. The German and 
Austrian armies were called together, and the Ger- 
man army went through Belgium toward France. 

France could not believe her own eyes. Why 
should Germany start a world war when the rest of 
the world wanted peace? She herself hated war so, 
that she told her soldiers to stay ten miles away from 
Germany's land to make sure that war would not be 
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her fault. Great Britian kept her treaty with other 
nations to protect Belgium. This was Germany's 
first great surprise. Germany was ready to break her 
pledge to Belgium and did not believe Great Britain 
would go to war just for the sake of a "scrap of paper," 
as she called Great Britain's written promise to pro- 
tect Belgium. But she was mistaken. Great Britain 
like France and Belgium, proved that she too would 
give her life if need be, rather than break her word. 

Now think of France and her allies as one big" 
team whose goal was Liberty. And think of Ger- 
many and her allies as the other team whose goal 
was Conquest. The horrible game of war began. 
But Germany did not play fair, just as she did not 
start fair. She dropped bombs on women and chil- 
dren in towns that had no forts, which she had prom- 
ised not to do. Her cruel guns ruined the once smil- 
ing fields of grain and flowers. Rockets that blazed 
in the night showed France below, torn and gashed. 
It looked as though a great snarling tiger, angry be- 
cause he could not get what he wanted when he 
wanted it, had drawn his fierce claws over the land 
and made deep wounds in it. 

At the end of the first month of the war, one mil- 
lion Germans were smashing their way towards 
Paris, to have their Christmas dinner there. They 
were coming so fast that the French thought it safer 
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to move their government from Paris to Bordeaux, 
one hundred miles away. 

The French army, worn and gasping for breath, 
had retreated until the enemy had reached the Marne 
river, only twenty-four miles from Paris. They were 
so near that they could actually see the Eiffel Tower. 
When the rest of the world feared nothing could save 
Paris from the enemy, the French general, "Papa 
Joffre," said to his men, *'^he hour has come to ad- 
vance at any cost and to die rather than fall back!*' 
General Foch (I will tell you more about him later, 
Teddy) who commanded a part of the French line 

said to his men, "Afy left army has been rolled up; 
my right army has been driven in; therefore I have 
ordered my center army to attack!'' When the French 
heard these orders to attack, instead of to retreat 
again, they were very happy, although some of them 
were so tired at the end of their long retreat that 
they could scarcely drag themselves along. 

Then every automobile, every truck, every horse 
and every train in Paris was used to carry soldiers 
to the front to stop the oncoming Germans. The 
people who lived in Paris were warned that they 
would better leave the city, as they were in great 
danger of being killed if they stayed there. Soon all the 
roads that led from Paris to the west and south were 
jammed with hundreds of men, women and children. 
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They made a line sixty miles long; the very old, the 
middle-aged, the young, the fat, the thin, the tall and 
short. There were old ladies who carried cats and 
canaries, young women with boxes and bundles, 
students and shop-girls, grandfathers and grand- 
mothers stumbling along helped by their grandchil- 
dren. Sometimes they could go no further and sank 
to the ground, begging the others to leave them and 
go on. There were many little new-born babies cry- 
ing in their mothers' arms, too. The roads were 
blazing hot and there was nothing to eat or drink. 

As these people fled, the Germans were hurling 
thousands and thousands of men against the thin 
line of French soldiers. You've heard the old saying, 
Teddy, that "a chain is as strong as its weakest link.*' 
That line of Frenchmen that stood between a million 
Germans and their Christmas dinner in Paris, was 
like a thin chain of the strongest steel, every link in it 
made from the fearless spirit of a French soldier. The 
Germans tried to find some single weak link, which, 
when broken, would open the way to Paris. They 
never found it, because it was not there. The French 
stopped the German army at this "First Battle of 
the Marne," September 9, 1914. Paris was saved. And 
the Germans lost their Christmas dinner ! 

From the first to the last day of the war, the 
French women in city and village toiled day and night 
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to make the things their soldiers needed. In the 
cities they worked on great aeroplanes, made uni- 
forms to keep their soldier- men warm, and mended 
the old, torn ones. In the villages little children and 
their grandparents sowed seed wherever it could 
grow, so that by the next summer the ugly black 
stretches of land were green and fresh again with 
growing things. I'll tell you a story, Teddy, about 
a little French boy named Rene Granger, that Jackie 
would like, I know. 

Rene Granger (Rene sounds like Rennay) was a 
Breton boy only fourteen years old. Yet he had 
fought ever since the beginning of the war, and was 
now a corporal. He had never failed in his duty when 
he could help France. 

His regiment had been fighting for many days in 
three lines of trenches and had been almost wiped out 
by the Germans, who were about to attack again. 
The colonel wanted to send a message to his officers, 
warning them of the coming attack, and called for a 
volunteer to carry it. Rene stepped forward. 

"What is your name?" asked the colonel. 

"Rene Granger." 

"You would not hesitate to give your life for your 
country?" 
"No, sir." 
"You are not afraid of the Germans ?" 
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"Certainly not, sir." 

"Could you carry a despatch to three front-line 
trenches ?" 

I should be proud to do so, sir. I will do my best, 






sir. 



Good ! Now listen carefully to what I say." 
The colonel then gave Rene the orders. Rene 
was very happy to have been chosen for this mission 
and was proud to be able to risk his life for France. 
He started for the first trench in a storm of bursting 
shells. 

"Go ahead and burst," he laughed as he plunged 
ahead. "Fve seen lots of others just like you before." 
He reached the first trench safely, gave the col- 
oners orders to the captain and started for the second 
trench. 

"Buck up," he said to himself. "You'll get there 
too. Keep going." And throwing himself on the 
ground, he crawled along in a hail of bullets and 
bursting shells, until he could see the soldiers in the 
second trench. 

"The worst is over," he said to himself. But just 
then, he felt a stinging pain in his thigh and knew 
that he had been hit. He sat down at the foot of a 
tree and tied his handerchief around his bleeding leg. 
Then he dragged himself on toward the trench. 
"The captain," he cried as he reached it. "I have a 
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message for him from the colonel. Tell him to hurry. 
I must go on." 

"No," said the captain, when Rene had given him 
the message. "You are badly wounded. You must 
stay here. Another man can take your place." 

"Never," answered Rene. "I promised my colonel 
that I would carry his orders and I will not break 
my word so long as I am alive," and before the cap- 
tain could stop him, Rene was off amidst flying 
shells toward the third and last trench. He had to 
drag himself along very slowly as he was becoming 
weaker and weaker every moment from his dreadful, 
bleeding wound. On he went, crawling like some 
strange animal through mud and water. A bullet 
tore his cap from his head. 

"Put all the holes you want in my cap," he cried 

aloud. **That won't keep me from going on." 

A hundred yards away he could see the soldiers 
in the trench signalling to him. "I'm coming!" he 
called. "I'm coming!" Nearer and nearer he 
crawled. Nearer, — nearer still. Just then, a shell 
burst near him with a frightful noise. Little Rene 
lay very still in the mud. Stretcher-bearers ran to 
him, and picking him up very tenderly, carried him 
into the trench. 

"The captain," said Rene weakly. "The captain. 
I must speak to him." 
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And as he gave his last message, Rene died. He 
had kept his word to his colonel and his country. 

"Don't you think that Jackie will like that story, 
Teddy r 

"You bet I do," I said. "That's just what I would 
want my brother to do if he had been in Rene's 
place." 

"And I would have done it, too !" cried Jackie so 
loudly that all the Joneses jumped. 

"Sure you would," said Ted. "Then the Statue 
of Liberty told me how the Germans tried to cross 
the Marne again in 1918. By this time General Foch 
had been chosen leader of the allied armies. 
When he was a young man he went to the same mil- 
itary school as General Joffre, and fought for France 
for a year against Germany. France was beaten and 
the German flag was hoisted over land that had once 
been French. He went back to school again and 
made up his mind to find out why France had lost 
and Germany had won. He studied very hard, and 
was such a good pupil, that one of his teachers said 
that if the French flag ever flew again over the land 
that Germany had taken from France, young Foch 
would be the man who would put it there." 

"Did the Germans ever get across the Marne?" 
asked Jackie. 
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"Say Jackie," said Jane scornfully, "you ought to 
know by this time that the Americans stopped them 
at Chateau Thierry (Shat-o Tee-er-y) from doing 
that/' 

"Well, did the French flag ever take the place of 
the German flag?" he asked eagerly. 

"It certainly did," said Ted, "and it's flying there 
now, this very minute." 

"And some day, Jackie," said Mother, "when you 
and Jane have both gone through school, we'll go to 
France and we'll see that flag for ourselves." 

Jackie wanted to go right away, but Jane wanted 
to finish school first, and Mother thought that would 
be best, too, so Jackie will have to wait a little longer. 
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Don't you think that you could make your own 
drawings for the story that the Statue of Liberty told 
to Teddy? 

You could draw, 

Teddy as a roly-poly boy in his red jacket eat- 
ing a red apple, 

Rene Granger offering to carry the message 
over No Man's Land, 

Rene crawling along trying to reach the cap- 
tain, 

The French flag flying again over Alsace Lor- 
raine, 

And one of you could be the Statue of Liberty 
and another could be Teddy Jones asking the Statue 
for help with his story. 

After you had acted that out, somebody could be 
the Colonel and somebody could be Rene, and still 
another could be the Captain, and the rest of you 
could be the soldiers in the trenches. Then you 
could act the whole story. 
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"I wonder how much the Jones children remem- 
ber of what has been told them about the war so 
far/' began Uncle Mack. "Jackie has been trying so 
hard to be a good business manager that I shouldn't 
be surprised if he had forgotten about everything 
else." 

"I have not/' said Jackie defending himself. ''I 
remember the story of Belgium and the Giant Kill- 
andcrush. And I remember what the Statue of Lib- 
erty told Teddy about France's reasons for fighting, 
too/' 

45 
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"If you remember that," said Uncle Mack, "it 
will be easy to tell you why the British took part in 
the war. Their reasons for fighting were about the 
same as those of France. Germany had declared war 
against Britain's friend Russia, and sent the Giant 
Killandcrush through Belgium. When Britain saw 
that Germany was not only a cruel promise-breaker 
but also dangerous to the rest of the world, she de- 
clared war against Germany.'' 

"Britain, or the British Empire, does not mean 
just England, across the channel from Belgium and 
France. It means " 

"Oh, our history teacher explained that to us long 
ago," said Jane. "Britain means England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, India, Newfoundland, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and parts of South Africa. And 
the British Empire covers four times as much land 
as the United States and governs four times as many 
people. We remember the British lands by putting 
all the first letters of their names into one word — 
ESI WINNZAACS — and you pronounce it 'Easy Win 
Zaacs.' " 

"I'm glad you told us that, Jane," said Uncle 
Mack. "That will make it easy for Jackie to see why 
the Esiwinnzaacs could do almost as much in a year as 
Germany did in fifty years. *With all their countries 
helping as much as they possibly could with men 
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and money, the Esiwinnzaacs were able to raise a 
great army which held miles and miles of shell-torn 
fronts in Belgium and France for four years. Some 
of the Esiwinnzaacs fought there from village to 
village, from street to street, from house to house 
and from hand to hand. Other Esiwinnzaacs fought 
under the blazing sun and in the blinding sand- 
storms of Africa. And Esiwinnzaacs took Jerusalem 
and Palestine from the unspeakable Turk. For four 
years Britain's army of workers made " 

"Shells and ships !" 

"Tanks and torpedoes!" 

Bombs and bayonets !'* 

'Cartridges and cannons !" cried the Joneses, one 

after the other. 

"For four years," went on Uncle Mack, "the 
Esiwinzaacs poured leather and rubber, cotton and 
wool, wood and tin, iron and steel, into her thousands 
of factories all over the world and out came " 

"Boots and bullets !" 
"Caps and coats!" 
"Mittens and mufflers !" 
"Sweaters and stockings!" 
"Ramrods and rifles!" cried the Joneses again. 
"Why, how do you know all this?" said Uncle 
Mack, very much surprised. 
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"Oh, we heard an Englishman speak to the school 
about what the British had done to help win the war. 
He showed us a lot of pictures, too," said Jane. 

"Did he tell you what Britain's war-cry was?" 

"Why, I told you that in my story," said Ted. 
"You haven't a very good memory. Uncle Mack. It's 
* Carry onr' 

"So you did, Teddy. Would you like to hear two 
stories about two heroes — a Canadian soldier and an 
Irish sailor— who ^carried on' for the Esiwinnzaacs ?" 

"Oh, yes!" cried the whole Jones family. 

Well then, first I will have to go back to the time 
when I was a little boy about like Jackie here. I 
suppose it's hard for you, Jackie, to believe that I was 
ever a little boy who liked to run, and jump, and play 
games, and eat cookies just as much as you do, and 
that I had a great many little playmates too. My fa- 
vorite was the grocer's boy. He was born in Canada 
and had come with his father to the United States 
when he was a very small boy. He was a pretty fine 
fellow even if he was funny-looking. He had a freckled 
face, pug nose, green eyes and the reddest, stiffest 
hair you ever saw. Of course we called him Carrots. 

When he had finished his work for the day, Car- 
rots and I used to play together. And sometimes 
we would fight too. He was the pluckiest fighter on 
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the street. One day the butcher's boy, a big, red- 
faced bully, tried to take a new top away from Car- 
rots' little brother. You should have seen Carrots 
fly at him! The butcher's boy was twice his size, 
and twice as strong, but that did not make any dif- 
ference to Carrots. His little brother could not fight 
his own battles, so of course. Carrots did it for him. 

"Why don't you take somebody your own size!" 
Carrots cried in between his fierce rushes. "I've a 
baby brother at home. Why don't you try to take 
his ball away from him, too ? He won't hurt you." 

I won't say anything about how Carrots looked 
the next day, especially one of his eyes, but the 
butcher's boy never bothered us again. 

Shortly after. Carrots and his family went to 
England, and in the years that followed I grew up 
and became a doctor. As you know, I went to 
England in the first year of the war to take charge 
of a hospital there. One day, a chap was brought in 
with red hair, green— 

"eyes, pug-nose and freckles," finished Teddy. 

"You guessed it, Ted. Hello, Carrots!" I said, 
"What's become of the butcher's boy?" 

He looked at me for a moment and then smiled 
weakly. 

"Hullo, Yank!" he answered. "I never thought 
I'd see you again." 
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"How long have you been fighting and where?" 

"Ever since the war started, in Belgium and 
France. You don't think I'd stand back and see a 
great big bully like Germany try to crush a little 
country like Belgium, without trying to help, do 
your 

"Of course not," I answered. "I haven't forgotten 
how you fought for your little brother against the 
big butcher's boy." 

"I guess I could whip him even now, with one 
arm bandaged," laughed Carrots. 

"How did it happen, old man?" 

He did not want to tell me at first, but I coaxed, 
and this is what he told me. 

Carrot's Own Story 

The enemy was trying to break through our lines 
and get our food. Two messengers were needed to 
carry an important message to a captain seventeen 
miles away. We were always sent in teams, so that 
if one of us did not get through, the other might. 
My buddy and I volunteered to go on our motor- 
cycles. We got the message and learned it by heart. 
I'll never forget it. It was this : 
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915 P M 

PROM COMMANDING OPPICER REAR 
GUARD 

NEAR CROSSROADS 99-26 

ENEMY CAVALRY COMING NEAR IN LARGE 

NUMBERS WILL BE WIPED OUT BEPORE 10 AND 

ENEMY WILL BREAK THROUGH UNLESS HELP 

COMES AT ONCE 

TERRY 

Ned and I wrote this on tissue paper, and then 
fastened it to a finger so that in case we were cap- 
tured by the enemy we could easily put the despatch 
in our mouths and swallow it. 

"That^s just like Harvey Birch in *The Spy'," said 
Teddy very much excited. 

We started off together, but I soon got ahead of 
Ned on my motorcycle which I called Black Maria. 
There was no road that I could follow. It had been 
torn up by the German guns and was full of deep 
shell holes and mud-filled pits. The wheels slipped 
and skidded through the mud which splashed me 
from head to foot, and I did not know at what mo- 
ment I might be blown to bits by German shellfire. 

I came to a place where two roads had once 
crossed. I turned to the right, and there were six 
Germans on horseback watching me as I came 
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toward them. I could either turn back, or surrender, 
or go forward and break through. I made believe 
that I had six butcher-boys to fight instead of one. 
And I went straight for them, bending low over my 
handle-bars. As I got nearer I could see those six 
butcher-boys with their fingers on the triggers of 
their guns, ready to shoot me as I passed by. I drew 
my revolver and fired with my free hand. I saw one 
of the men drop forward on his horse's neck. I fired 
again and another dropped from his horse. By that 
time I was near enough to say ^howdye do,' but I 
decided not to stop for that just then. I tore by at 
full speed, shooting at them as I went, while they 
tried to hit me. They turned their horses and fol- 
lowed. I could hear the pounding of the horses' 
hoofs as they galloped along the road, but no horse 
could go fast enough to catch up to old Maria. I 
reached another crossroads, and by winding in and 
out among the tiny hills soon left the butcher-boys 
behind me. I gave the despatch to the Australian 
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captain and waited for an answer. I remember that 
too. 
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HOLD AT ALL COSTS HELP COMING 

DURHAM 

Then I started back again. There was no moon 
to light my way. When I was about a mile away 
from "home/' I heard a faint cry and stopped my 
engine and listened carefully. I heard it again and 
answered. It was my buddy. He had run into a 
shell hole and pitched over his handle-bars deep into 
the mud. The motorcycle had landed on top of him 
and broken his leg. He could not drag himself out 
of the thick mud, and had been lying there for hours. 
Just then a rocket lit up the sky and earth and I saw 
him. I threw myself flat on my stomach in the mud 
and crawled toward him. By hard work I pulled 
the motorcycle from him, dragged him out of the 
mud to the spot where I had left Black Maria, and 
started on again. 

I hoped the Germans hadn't seen me, but that 
wasn't my luck. Just before I reached the lines they 
sent up another rocket and fired at me. I dropped 
on my back as though I were hit. Three of them came 
over to search us. As one of them was bending over 
me I kicked out as hard as I could and had the luck 
to knock him senseless. At the same time I drew my 
revolver, and pointing it at the other two cried, 
"Hands up!" It worked. They shouted, "Kamerad T I 
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scrambled to my feet and pointed to my buddy. "Pick 
him up!'' I said. I don't know whether they under- 
stood English or not, but they seemed to know what 
I meant, just the same. I followed with Black Maria 
and my gun. But in the excitement I forgot about 
that third German I had kicked. He didn't stay 
senseless long enough, but drew his gun just as we 
reached the lines and shot my arm to pieces. And 
here I am. 

"That's mighty fine," I said, when Carrots had 
finished. "You can be very proud of what you have 
done for your country." 

"Oh, it wasn't much," said he. "You should have 
seen some of the things I saw other men do. They 
made me think of my bulldog Growly at home. When 
I'd try to take a stick or rope away from him, he'd 
lock his jaws as tight as a steel trap so that I could 
lift him from the ground and swing him around in 
the air. The harder I pulled and shook and swung, 
the louder he would growl and the tighter he would 
close his eyes and teeth. He wouldn't let go until I 
was tired out and gave up my end of the stick. That's 
the way those men fought." 

"Why doesn't annyone ever say annything about 
the Navy?" said a voice suddenly from the next bed. 
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Carrots and I both turned our heads to see who 
was talking. It was a young Irish seaman who had 
been brought in two weeks before with a badly 
wounded arm. 

"I'm not able to use me arrm," Michael said, "but 
that's not saying me tongue's out of orther. Ye'd 
think to hear the talk of ye that the arrmy was the 
only thing that helped to win the war. Where 
would ye have been, I'd loike to know, without ships 
bringing ye food and clothing and guns and roifles 
and shells and letters and " 

"That's true," said Carrots, "you brought the 
things but we used them, and " 

"See here," I said. "If you men begin to argue 
about the army and navy, you'll both have high 
fevers by night and won't be able to talk at all for 
a week. Go to sleep now, both of you, and we'll hear 
about the navy to-morrow." 

The next day they began to argue again, and 
then Mike told this story to prove to Carrots that the 
navy had done some fine, brave things as well as the 
army. I wish I could tell Mike's story with his same, 
thick brogue, but I'm afraid Jackie wouldn't under- 
stand me if I did. So I'll tell it in 'United States.' 

It was a dark and stormy night. The rain was 
falling and a strong wind beat against the darkened 
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decks of our ship. We stole along'the coast, hidden 
by a thick smoke screen. The men were at their 
guns, ready for action. As we neared our landing- 
place 

"Here, here ! Not so fast. Where were you going, 
on what ship, with what guns, and why?" I said. 

Five hundred men were needed to man the Vin- 
dictive. I offered to go. She was a British ship 
bound for Zeebrugge (Zay-Brooga) on the Belgian 
coast. The Germans sent their submarines from 
there into the open seas. We were going under 
cover of the wind, rain and smoke to destroy 
the German defense guns. And while we were do- 
ing that, five old ships filled with cement were to 
be sunk in the channel to block it up. We wanted 
to keep the submarines right there until the war was 
over. It was a great fight. When the signal was 
given, we came from behind the smoke screen and 
headed for a long, high, narrow pier that ran from 
the shore out into the water. And we had to land 
our men on it in order to get on shore. The Germans 
saw us and opened fire. But we steamed ahead, 
touched the pier and made fast our gangways. 
Five hundred of us charged down them. They 
crashed and splintered under our feet, but there was 
nothing to do but to keep going. With a cheer and 
*over you go' we landed on the pier under heavy shell- 
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fire. The German sailors came up in swarms to at- 
tack us. But we charged ahead in the dead of night, 
in the pouring rain and the storm of bursting shells. 

There was some terrible hand-to-hand fighting 
and many of my comrades fell. We fought like 

wild men for an hour and a half. Our Vindictive 
was shelled again and again. Three gun-crews at 
the front of the ship were killed, but there were 
always others to take their places. At the end of an 
hour and a half the guns ashore were destroyed, the 
ships were sunk and the channel blocked, and the 

bridgehead blown up. We charged back to the Vin- 

dictive cheering, boarded her, and soon she was 
steaming away again toward home. 

That's only one of the things the Navy did to 
help win the war. That's not all. I know a story 
a minute for every minute that's left in to-day, but 
I'll not tell them now. I want to go to sleep. But 
before I stop I'd like you to tell me who helped to 
bring two million men to Europe from America? 
The Navy," said Carrots. 

Who bottled up the German fleet as soon as it 
poked its nose out of its harbor?" 
"The Navy." 

"Who kept the sea clear of mines ?" 
"The Navy." 
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"Who kept German destroyers from the English 
coast?" 

"The Navy/' 
"Who " 

"The Navy, the Navy, the Navy !" said Carrots and 
I together. 

"Now that you admit it I'm ready -for my nap,'' 
laughed Mike. "If you ever want to join the navy. 
Carrots, let me know and I'll tell you what to do." 

"All right," said Carrots. "And if you ever want 
to join the army let me know and I'll tell you what 
to do, Mike." 

Then they both grunted a little bit, turned over in 
their beds and were soon fast asleep. 

"Did Mike and Carrots both get well again ?" asked 
Jane. 

"Yes indeed," answered Uncle Mack. "Then 
Mike went back to his navy, and Carrots back to 
France to 'carry on.' I have not seen them since. I 
gave my address to Carrots, and he promised that if 
he ever came to the United States again he would 
come to see me. And then perhaps he will tell you 
some more stories about the Esiwinnzaacs and their 
fight for a free world. 
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There is a great deal in the story of the Esiwinn- 
zaacs to draw. 

All the different flags of the British Empire. 

Shells and ships. 

Tanks and torpedoes. 

Boots and bullets. 

Caps and coats. 

Carrots and the butcher's boy. 

Carrots helping Ned. 

Mike on his cot. 

The Vindictive. 

And wouldn't one of you like to be Uncle Mack, 
and some others the Joneses telling him what Great 
Britain made to help win the war? 

Mike and Carrots did so much that perhaps your 
teacher will help you to choose which parts to act. 
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"Ever since I decided to tell about Italy's part 
in the war," said Jane, "I have been thinking about 
the old Italian who sold us our flags the day we 
heard the armistice had been signed. I was sure 
that he could give me an idea for my story. So I 
asked Mother to see if he was at the same place the 
next time she went to New York. If he was, she 
was to have a little talk with him to find out what 
she could about him and his family. You know how- 
Mother can get people to talk when she wants to. 

Mummy, you tell us what he said.'' 

60 
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"He was still there," said Mother, "but he was 
selling newspapers instead of flags. I bought a paper 
and gave him a five-cent piece. He dropped the 
change and stooped to pick it up." 

"Thank you," I said, when he had given it to me. 
"Have you sold many papers to-day?" 

"Si, signora. Me sella lot. Me very glad." 

"Why are you glad?" I asked. 

"Me make-a moocha money, an* bringa ma wife 
an' ma leetla Angelo in dis fine, beeg contree." 

"Have you any other children?" 

"Si, signora. Me gotta beeg boy, Francesco." 
Is he here with you ?" 

No, signora. He fight. He fight in Eetaly." 
Did he sell papers, too, before he went away?" 
No, signora. He go to school when leetla boy. 
He grow up an' make-a fine, beeg, strong man. He 
help make-a subway. He help make-a beeg buildings. 
Den de war come an' he go back to Eetaly." 

"You must be very proud of what your country 

has done," I said, "and I hope that you sell many, 
many papers, so that your wife and little Angelo and 

Francesco can come to live in America very soon." 

"Then I thought I would find out what Francesco 

was fighting for," Jane went on, "so I went to my 

history teacher. She gave me a book to read and told 

me so much about Italy, that I knew I could not re- 
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member it all. So she helped me to write it instead. 
Everything in my story really happened only I've 
made believe that Francesco is the hero." 

When Francesco's father was a little boy he lived 
in the mountains near Trient. Austria had taken the 
lands about Trient and the seaport, Trieste, away 
from Italy and with them the liberty of the Italians 
who continued to live there. 

"You may wave no Italian flags, build no rail- 
roads, learn no Italian history, give no Italian operas, 
sing no Italian songs. I have filled the high moun- 
tains around you with my great guns to keep you 
from doing any of these things. If you disobey me, 
they will roar, and you will be punished. I am your 
master, and you must do as I say," commanded 
Austria. 

Austria was very powerful and Italy was not. So 
for many years, Francesco's grandfather, his family 
and other Italians who lived in "the Trentino," or 
Trient, had to do as they were told by Austria. In 
the book I found the words Italia Irredenta. 1 did 
not know what they meant so I asked my teacher. 

She said they meant Italy XJnredeemedy or Italy un-- 
der the heel of Austria. She said that Italians every- 
where dreamed and talked of the day when Italia 
Irredenta would become Italia Redenta, or Italy re- 
deemed from the rule of Austria. 
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Even the little Italian boys and girls knew what 
those* words meant. They learned them as soon as 
they were able to toddle around, and as they grew 
up they heard them at home, in church and in the 
streets. And when they were big men and women, 
they taught Italia Irredenta to their own children, 
and talked to them of the day when Italy would have 
all Italian people under its own flag. 

When the war broke out in Europe, Italy was 
offered vast wealth if she would side with Austria 
and Germany. She refused to. do this. At first she 
also refused to fight against them, and was neutral 
for nearly a year. But when the Italian people saw 
how the Giant Killandcrush was trying to destroy all 
other countries that would not bow down to him, 
they made up their minds to fight against him for 
Italia Redenta, and the freedom of the world. 

To fight for Italy meant the hardest kind of work, 
for most of the land which was to be fought for was 
in the heart of high mountains in which the enemy 
was hidden. It is easier to walk down a hill than to 
climb up. It's easier to throw a ball down than to 
send it up. It's easier to coast down a hill, but hard 
work to pull your sled up to the top again, and 
harder still if your little sister or brother sits on the 
sled. Austria could fire her guns down. Italy had 
to fire up. Austria had her guns ready on the moun- 
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tains, while Italy had to get hers ready, and then 
drag them up. But this did not frighten Italy or dis- 
courage her. She had made up her mind to win back 
her people's freedom. And she did so because she 
had many, many men who, like Francesco, could 
dig, drag and drill their way right up to the very roof 
of Europe. 

When Francesco went back to the home of his 
grandfather, he found thousands of Francescos build- 
ing railways that wound from the base of the moun- 
tains up their sides. Thousands of other Francescos 
were building hospitals that soon would hold wounded 
soldiers, and making food for the armies; while in 
heat and cold, snow and rain, the fathers of these 
young Francescos, who were too old to fight but still 
sturdy and eager to serve their country, built the 
roads that led up the mountain-sides. They were 
''the soldiers of the pick and shovel." 

Soon Francesco was on his way with long lines 
of other soldiers to the snowy mountain-tops. He 
had been chosen to go because lifting and loading, 
hammering and hauling in the subway, had made him 
very strong and brave. And only strong and brave 
men were able to climb the mountains day after day 
to look for the enemy hidden there in the snow. As 
he went, Francesco could see great trucks piled with 
food and clothing for the soldiers moving slowly up 
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roads that the soldiers of the pick and shovel had 
changed from little donkey paths into wide highways. 
He could see travelling kitchens following them, 
bringing hot soup to cold, tired troops. He saw 
sturdy little donkeys plodding up, with such big bun- 
dles and bales of hay on their backs, that all he could 
see of them were their tails and long, wagging ears. 
He saw thousands and thousands of other fighting 
men, some wearing green felt hats trimmed with 
eagles' feathers, and others in steel helmets with long 
feathers taken from roosters' tails. 

Down came the Austrian shells, bullets and 
bombs. Fighting higher and higher, up went the 
Italians, in spite of them. They scaled mountain 
after mountain, till they came to the snow. Here 
Francesco and his comrades put on white fur coats 
so that they could not be seen against the snow. 
They greased their faces for protection against the 
freezing cold. They lived in snow-caves and placed 
their great guns in ice-caverns. These guns weighed 
as much as a thousand children. They were pulled 
up by ropes and pulleys through the snow and ice to 
the highest peaks. When Francesco and his com- 
rades came to a mountain a half mile high that they 
could not scale, Italian engineers just drilled a tun- 
nel a mile and a half long through it so that Fran- 
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cesco and the rest came out on the other side just 
where they wanted to be. 

One night Francesco had a very exciting adven- 
ture. His captain was ordered to take five of his best 
mountain-cHmbers to scout for signs of the enemy 
hidden above them. 

They started out. The road they had to take was 
no more than a path along a ledge, so narrow that 
one man could scarcely walk along it and keep his 
balance. When Francesco looked up the tops of the 
mountains were lost in the clouds. When he looked 
down he could see a valley so deep that the broad 
river flowing through it looked like a thin, silvery 
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thread. Suddenly the captain called in a soft voice, 
"Halt! I see the enemy." The soldiers stopped and 
looked above. A group of two hundred Austrians 
were quietly moving down upon them. The captain 
then said the same thing that the French were saying 
too at that very moment at Verdun. 

"They shall not pass ! If we let them get through 
they will be able to see the position of the rest of 
our men and will know where to attack them. Flat- 
ten yourselves against the rocks and keep out of sight 
as much as possible. Fire only when you have taken 
sure aim. We shall need every bullet." 

The enemy, seeing only six Italians, thought they 
could capture them easily. They were sure they could 
make them surrender without risking the lives of any 
of the Austrian soldiers. Besides, the enemy did not 
think the Italians would try to fight along that nar- 
row ledge. If they did they might be shot, or lose 
their balance and fall to the valley below. 

"Surrender and you will save your lives," called 
the Austrian captain. 

"Never!" answered Francesco's captain. 

"But there are two hundred of us and only six of 
you. You cannot escape." 

"Come and take us!" cried the Italian. 

The enemy then saw that the Italians would not 
surrender, but would fight until the last man. Then 
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the enemy fired upon them. Two of the Italians were 
struck and fell to the valley below. 

"Courage ! Don't give up !" cried the captain. "We 
must avenge our comrades !" 

The captain, Francesco and the two other brave 
Italians fought for five hours on that narrow ledge 
against almost forty times as many Austrians, and 
not one of the enemy was able to pass. 

Suddenly the Italians heard the clear notes of a 
bugle in the distance. 

"Our troops !" they cried. "We are saved !" 

Italian soldiers in the valley had heard the firing, 
and had come to rescue their own soldiers. When 
the enemy saw them dashing up from the valley they 
were so frightened that they gave up and were made 
prisoners. The captain, Francesco and the two other 
soldiers were very happy when they marched back 
to their general with more than a hundred of the two 
hundred Austrians who had attacked them. 

Just as some of Italy's heroes fought on the ice- 
covered roof of Europe, so others fought below on 
its burning floor, whose real name is the Carso Pla- 
teau. There it was so hot that neither grass nor 
flowers could grow, and eggs could be cooked by the 
heat of the sun. In the mountain snow soldiers fell 
frozen. On the Plateau they burned. Men fought 
up to their waists in the blue water of streams. 
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Down came the enemy's bullets and shells, and the 
water turned red. But on went the Italians, shouting 
"Italia Redenta ! Avanti ! Forward !" — climbed the op- 
posite bank and drove away the enemy. 

I don't like dates very much. And perhaps Italian 
children don't either. But my teacher said that there 
is one date which Francesco's little brother Angelo 
will be taught to remember. That is the third of 
November. That date in 1917 meant shame and de- 
spair to the Italian armies, because they had lost 
every bit of land they had gained in the Carso Pla- 
teau in two years. They had all their terrible up-hill 
battle to fight again. The Austrians had driven them 
back to the Piave river. They had no allies to help 
them, they had lost thousands of men and guns. Noth- 
ing stood between the enemy and Venice but the Piave 
river. The Italians made their last stand there. This 
is one of the messages that one of Italy's greatest 
soldier-poets gave to his countrymen. 

**The Piave is the stream where we must assemble our 
strength f power and patriotism ^ so that never , never, never, 
shall the enemy cross this new and^ holy frontier into our 
holy land. I am going there to-morrow, into the very front 
line. I must plunge both my hands into those waters.'' 

The Austrians never crossed that river. The 
Italians held them there and then, slowly but surely, 
began to drive them back. November 3rd, in 1918, just 
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one year later, meant that Italy made Austria admit 
that she was beaten and beg for peace. November 3rd 
meant that Triest and Trient were liberated from 
Austria. It meant that Italia Irredenta was at last 
Italia Redenta. It will always be one of Italy's proud- 
est days. 

"And now I think this is a good place to stop the 
story/* said Jane, folding up her paper. 

"Let's go to New York a year from to-day and 

find out if Francesco has come home yet,'' cried 

Mother. "By that time Dad will be putting the new 

wing on the house, and perhaps Francesco will help 

to build it. And if he will, we'll ask him to tell us 
more about Italy and what he really did in the war." 



You can start to draw right at the very beginning 
of this story with Francesco's father. Then there are 

The Italian flag, 

The high snow-covered mountain where the 
Italians fought against Austria, 

The little donkeys climbing up the mountains 
with their heavy loads, 

Francesco and his men fighting in the narrow 
pass. 



"LAFAYETTE, WE COME'' 









About a week after Jane finished her story, a letter 
came from Captain Daddy Jones saying that he was 
coming; coming home after a year of fighting in 
France. 

The Joneses were just as excited when they heard 
that his ship was due as they were the day the armis- 
tice was signed. He was on the Leviathan, the lar- 
gest of the eight hundred different ships that had been 
bringing American soldiers home from France. They 
went to the pier to welcome him with flags and 
cheers. ^j 
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They could hardly wait to take him home again. 
When he was finally there, Mother laughed and cried 
together as he took her by the hand and whisked her 
from room to room. 

He slammed doors. 

He sat in his favorite chair. 

He dashed into the kitchen and waltzed fat cook 

Liza Loo about until she was laughing and breathless. 

He put Jackie on his shoulders and galloped upstairs. 

He pulled Jane's long braids and finally sank into 

his armchair before the glowing fireplace and heaved 

a great sigh of content. 

"My! but it's good to be home again," he said as 
he stretched his long legs toward the fire. "I feel as 
if I had packed up my troubles in my old kit-bag for 
the rest of my life." 

"Oh, we all know that song," said Jackie. "We 
have it on the phonograph." 

"Well, we don't need a phonograph when we each 
have one right in our own throats. Let's try it." 

And Jackie grew very red in the face as he tried 
to sing just as loudly as his big father and Ted, 

Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 

And smile, smile, smile. 

While you've a lucifer to light your fag, 

Smile, boys, that's the style. 

What's the use of worrying? 

It never was worth while, so 

Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag 

And smile, smile, smile. 
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"Now come over here and sit on your old Dad's 
knee, Jackie. Tell me everything you've done while 
I have been fighting for you, and Mother, and 
Brother, and Sister, and America, in France." 

"Not now, Dad," laughed Mother. "Supper's 
ready. We'll have that first and the stories later 
on. 

But somehow or other, Jackie and the others could 
not wait until supper was over to tell Daddy about 
the Story Club, and why they had formed it. Jackie 
became so excited that he tried to eat his soup with 
a fork and cut his meat with a spoon ! 

"You should have seen the way we used to eat 
in France," said Daddy. "We didn't have any nice, 
clean white table cloth like this one. We didn't have 
any chairs to sit on, like these, either. The hard 
ground had to do instead. And we didn't have hot 
soup, and meat and two or three vegetables, salad 
and desert. We had beans, bully beef, and biscuits 
most of the time. After we had eaten, we'd get 
together and sing. Some of the men had fine voices. 
One of them wouW sing the verse and then we'd all 
join in the chorus." 

"What did you sing?" asked Mother. 
"We sang Keep the Home Fires Burning, and — '' 
"We know that one too," said Jane. "Let's show 
Daddy how well we can sing it." 
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And Teddy and Jane and Mother began : 

Keep the Home-fires burning, 
While your hearts are yearning, 
Though your lads are far away 
They dream of home; 
There's a silver lining. 
Through the dark cloud shining. 
Turn the dark cloud inside out. 
Till the boys come Home. 

"Well, you certainly kept the fire burning for your 
old Daddy, who never wants to leave it or his nice, 
noisy family again,'' said Captain Daddy Jones. 

"We've been telling our stories around it since 

the armistice was signed, and your turn comes next, 

Daddy. We've kept America's story for you to tell, 

and that's the best of all," said Mother. 

As soon as Dad had his story ready the whole 

family gathered around the fire once more. Jackie 

snuggled down in his father's lap with his cheek 

pressed against the Distinguished Service Cross 

shining on Dad's coat. 

"I guess I won't have to tell why America went 
to war," began Dad. 

"Well, I should say not!" cried Ted. "Every 
good American knows that. Jackie and Sis have 
been having War Fact matches ever since the war 
began. The very first thing they did was to see who 
could learn the most reasons for America's going 
to war with Germ'any. You just try them and see." 
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First Jackie gave a reason and then Jane. 

"Germany's submarines sank the Lusitania, and 
later, other American ships, although she had 
promised not to." 

"Germany made believe she was our friend at 
the same time that she sent spies to the United 
States. They made it possible for her to destroy 
our food supplies and to blow up our factories.'' 

"Germany wanted Mexico and Japan to attack the 
United States." 

"Germany killed thousands of men, women and 
children who were not taking part in the war." 

"Germany said she would rule the world by might, 
not right; by war, not peace. She said this to 
America after three years of war, just as she had 
said it to Serbia, Belgium, France, Great Britian, 
Italy and the other allies." 



"Well," said Dad, "we proved in a year and a half 
to Germany and her allies that they could not carry 
out any one of their plans to rule the world by might 
and war ; but that America and her allies could carry 
out every one of their plans to rule the world by right 
and peace." Then he told his story. 

Of course, the first thing to do after America had 
made up her mind to fight was to get American sol- 
diers across the seas to France. She sent out her 
call and they answered. They poured into the train- 
ing camps from all over our land, eager to learn how 
to become good soldiers in the shortest possible time. 
In my company there were farmers^ writers, engi- 
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neers, clerks, cowboys, doctors, artists, masons, 
priests, business men, poets, butchers, bakers and 




candlestick makers. They came from cities, farms, 
mountains and seashore. In camp they learned the 
things a good soldier does not do. I call them the 
'Donties.' Here are some of them. 

Don't disobey Don't be untidy 

Don't borrow Don't be late 

Don't lend Don't grumble 

Don't criticize Don't waste 

The favorite song in camp was Oh! How I Hate 
To Get Up In The Morning. I think the boys 
liked it best because they meant it most when they 
sang it. 

"I suppose you know that one, too, youngsters." 

"Of course we do," said Jackie and Janie. 

"This time you sing to us. Daddy," said Mother. 
And Captain Daddy Jones sang. 
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Oh! how I hate to get up in the morning, 

Oh, how Fd love to remain in bed. 

For the hardest blow of all 

Is to hear the bugler call ; 

You've got to get up, you've got to get up 

You've got to get up this morning! 

Once the men got up there was plenty to keep 
them busy for the rest of the day, and for the three 
months they were in camp before going overseas. 
Fve told you already how thrilling it was to step 
from our tents at three o'clock in the morning to take 
the first steps that led to the transport and then over 
the ocean to France. Soon after we were aboard and 
sailing towards the dim misty ocean, past the Statue 
of Liberty. She seemed to say, "Good luck, boys! 
Do your bit. FU be waiting here for you when you 
come back again." 

Instead of sailing straight across the ocean we 
took a course shaped like the letter Z, so that we 
would not be sunk by German submarines. But we 
had a fight with two U-boats, just the same. The 
man on watch saw them snaking their way through 
the water, gave the warning, and before we knew 
what had happened our convoy's guns were roaring 
and American gunners had sent the "tin ships" to the 
bottom of the sea. 

When we got to France, we did not go to the 
trenches right away, but went to another camp first 
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to learn the things that the French and English had 
learned, which would make us still better soldiers. 
Then the great day came when we were ordered to 
go to the front. 

"How did you finally get there ?'* asked Jackie. He 
was just as excited as though he were going along 
with his Daddy. 

"Some of us were packed into box-cars; some of 
us went in motor-trucks or automobiles. And some 
6f us went on horseback, and some of us on foot." 

"How long did it take?" asked Jane. 

"That depended upon how far the different camps 
were from the fighting lines. Sometimes it took a 
day, or two or three. And sometimes, much more." 

"Well, after you left the train what did you do?" 
asked Mother, who was just as interested as her 
children. 

We piled into a big motor-truck painted or "cam- 
ouflaged" with patches of green and brown, so that 
it would look, to the enemy, like bushes and land. 
We tried to sleep as we bumped and jolted over the 
rough ground. Then we halted for a little while and 
had some hot coffee and bread. And then on again 
through the blinding dust and heat. Toward even- 
ing, Jackie, we came to a road that ran through a 
forest as dark and thick as a jungle. We could see 
ambulances flying past, filled with wounded men, and 
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Other motor-trucks like ours filled with "Yanks" go- 
ing to the front. On we went till suddenly we heard 
a great burst of sound right over our heads. 
Boooooom ! Boooooom ! It was a big gun talking to 
the enemy ten miles away. We knew then we would 
soon be in the trenches. After a night's rest in the 
woods we were wakened, had our breakfast and 
then — the final march. We swung forward in the 
cool twilight, very excited, very scared and anxious 
to do our best. 

"Were the French glad to see you?" asked Jackie, 
who wanted to know everything at once. 

"I should say they were," said Captain Daddy 
Jones. ^^Vivent (yttYt) les Americains / thty cried. Vive 
rAmerique! which means Hurrah for the Americans! 
Hurrah for America!'' 

Just think, Jackie. The French, British and Bel- 
gians had been fighting with all their strength for 
over three years. That meant that for more than a 
thousand days they faced German guns, German 
bombs, German poison gases, German bullets, Ger- 
man sharpshooters, German tanks. For more than a 
thousand days they fought in the trenches and out 
in No Man's Land. They fought against an enemy 
that seemed to be growing stronger every day. They 
held their lines, lost them and held them again. Then 
think what it meant one day to see long lines of khaki- 
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clad Yanks swinging and singing along the roads 
to the front-line trenches! They laughed and sang 
and whistled as they marched. They were the 
"champions of the rights of mankind with no selfish 
ends to serve," as our President said. They seemed 
to say to France, '7^st as your countryman Lafay- 
ette heard and answered the call to battle for freedom 
in America in 1776, we now hear the same call from 
the fields of France and Europe. And America 
answers, * Lafayette, we come. ' One half of the world 
cannot Hve in slavery, the other half free." 

The Germans did not believe that we would send 
over any men at all. They thought their submarines 
and mines would stop us. So they could scarcely be- 
lieve their eyes when they saw American soldiers in 
the trenches, and American aviators swooping 
through the skies. There were not very many at 
first, but before the war ended, one million three hun- 
dred and sixty-five thousand Americans were fight- 
ing in France, and seven hundred thousand more 
were helping behind the fighting lines. 

Now let's see how many different kinds of soldiers 
we had there. First there were the engineers. 
They 

"Say, Dad," said Jackie scornfully. "You don't 
have to tell us that either. Jane and I made up a 
game like Birds', Beasts and Fish, only its different. 
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I point to anyone I want and name a certain kind of 
soldier. Like this. Jane ! Infantry ! And if Jane can't 
think of three things that an infantryman did before 
a minute is over, she is out of the game. The one who 
stays in the longest wins.'* 

"That sounds great," said Dad. "Let's play it 
once around." 

Dad was named for timekeeper and the game be- 
gan. 

Infantry! Jane." 

^Fought in trenches. Captured Germans. Cut 
way through barbed wire." 

"Right !" said Dad. "Aviators ! Uncle Mack." 
"Dropped bombs on enemy. Made maps. Carried 
despatches." 

"Right! Signal corps! Mother." 
"Sent messages under fire. Received messages 
under fire. Repaired telephone wires in trenches." 
"Right ! Not a mistake so far. Engineers ! Jackie." 
"Built roads. Built bridges. Built camps." 
"Right ! All of you. But it sounds too easy when 
you just say a soldier did this or that. Let me tell 
you what one young American did that was not so 
easy. I'll call him Bob, and his friend Bill." 

Bill was a sergeant in the tank-corps. He picked 
out his friend Bob to drive his tank. But Bob was 
such a good driver that a lieutenant chose him too, 
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and sent him to the front. He went through the St. 
Mihiel fight with flying colors, and when that was 
over he asked to be allowed to drive for his friend 
Bill, who still wanted him. The lieutenant said he 
might. They were two happy boys when they saw 
one another again and learned that they were going 
to fight together in the same tank at Verdun. 

One foggy morning as they were fighting their 
way ahead they noticed another tank standing' still 
near by. They saw a doughboy crawling along 
toward their tank. Bob opened his door. The noise 
of the bursting shells made it hard for Bob and Bill 
to hear what the doughboy was trying to say. But 
they finally caught these words. 

"Tank hit. Get machine gun in woods." 

Bob and Bill started towards the woods. They 
could hear the sound of machine-gun bullets raining 
down on them as they crouched inside. But Bob 
went straight for the woods, to rout out the machine 
gunner there. As they ploughed into them the tank 
struck a shell hole filled with water and turned over. 
Driver Bob's doors were buried deep in the mud. 
One of gunner Bill's was not. One of them could 
escape by it. Bob saw that. "Only one of us can 
get out, so out you go," he cried to Bill, and pushed 
him out into safety. 
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When Bill came to the top of the water the tank 
was out of sight. Bill called and called, to Bob, and 
waited in spite of machine-g^n fire, but Bob never 
came out. He had given his life for his country and 
for his friend. Our country is so proud of what he 
did that it gave him its highest military decoration, 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. 

Many men in my own company won medals for 
bravery. Three of them captured a German boat and 
rowed across the Marne when it was dark, before 
the German retreat began. They hid in bushes dur- 
ing the day, and discovered enemy machine guns. 
Then they got in their boat again, to look further 
along the banks. The Germans saw them, and fired 
on them with machine guns. The Yanks dived over- 
board and swam back across the river. The next 
night they led their "pals" across and got more infor- 
mation that was very valuable. 

Another time my company ran out of ammunition. 
Volunteers were called for to go over a three mile 
stretch of shell-swept road for a fresh supply. Every 
man volunteered. Those chosen drove their gallop- 
ing horses through a rain of shells. On the way back 
so many of the horses were killed that the men cut 
them free from their harnesses, took their places, and 
pulled along beside the horses who were not hurt. 
They brought the ammunition back. 
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Sometime I'll ask Lieutenant Wheeler to come in 
and tell you some yarns about the colored troops he 
commanded. Perhaps he'll tell you the story he toW 
me about one of his sergeants who went into a Ger- 
man machine-gun nest alone and came out with twen- 
ty-four prisoners and brought them back to the 
American lines. 

These are only a few of the brave things that 
American soldiers did. 

"That's splendid," said Mother when Dad had 
finished. "But do you think that we would have been 
able to win the war so soon if the Americans at home 
had not helped too?" 

"Indeed no," said Dad. "We could not have 
done " 

"Oh, we were a hundred per cent American 
family," cried Jane, very anxious to tell about it. 
"You and Uncle Mack were serving in the army, 
Jackie and I belonged to the Victory Boys and Vic- 
tory Girls, we all bought Liberty Bonds five times, 
we saved food so that the soldiers would have enough 
to eat, and we all belonged to the Red Cross and 
Mother and I started two knitting clubs. Mother 
had charge of the grown ladies and I taught a class 
of little girls. We sent socks, and sweaters, and hel- 
mets and mufflers, and wristlets to the Red Cross for 
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the soldiers. Mayb^ some of the men in your com- 
pany wore them, Dad." 

"Well, it's nice to think that my little girl's and 
other little girls' busy fingers kept some soldier's 
feet, nose and ears from freezing, and kept his body 
warm. And it's nice to think also, that my little 
girl's pennies helped to send over medicines, bandages, 
ambulances and Red Cross nurses for the wounded 
men. Some other time I'll tell you about these he- 
roic women who gave their lives to save the lives of 
wounded soldiers. Thousands of our men would 
never have come home if it had not been for Red 
Cross nurses, whose skill and care and courage sent 
them safe and sound to their mothers again. The 
men sang a song about them over there." 

"I wonder if they sang the same one we sang over 
here," said Mother. 

"What was it ?" asked Captain Daddy Jones. 
"The Rose of No Man's Land." 
"Why, that's the very same one," said Daddy. 
"Let's try it together." And this is what they sang. 

The Rose of No Man's Land 

There's a rose that grows in No Man's Land 

And it's wonderful to see. 

Though it's sprayed with tears 

It will live for years 

In my garden of memory. 

It's the one red rose the soldier knows 
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It's the work of a master hand. 
'Midst the War's great curse 
Stands the Red Cross Nurse, 
She's the rose of No Man's Land. 

"Now Jackie/' said Captain Daddy Jones when 
the song was finished, "what did you do to help win 
the War?" 

"I planted a war-garden, I was a Victory Boy and 
I made up a rhyme. It goes like this : 

Eena meena meina mo, 
Catch the Kaiser by the toe. 
If he hollers make him say, 
I surrender, U. S. A. 

Jane was jealous so she made up one too. 

Eena meena meina mo, 
Overseas the Yankees go. 
To make the German Kaiser say 
I surrender, U. S. A. 

"Well, we made him say it all right," said Dad. 

"At Chateau Thierry and in the Argonne forest 
the Yanks pushed and drove and bombed and bay- 
onetted their way through miles of shell-fire, barbed 
wire and mud. Nothing could stop them. They set 
their faces and guns forward and drove back the 
enemy so far and so fast, that finally Germany and 
her allies saw that they could never win. One by 
one they begged for peace. And to whom did they 
turn ? 
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"To America!" cried the Joneses all together. 

"Right !" said Dad. " Tlease, America/ they said, 
'won't you stop the war for a little while so that 
we can talk about peace? We know that we cannot 
win and we know that you and your allies will.' And 
America's answer was " 

"No!" cried the whole Jones family again. 

"And the rest of our answer was that we had made 
up our mind that Germany would not be the peace- 
maker, but the peace-taker; and that we had not 
changed our mind one bit about what Germany would 
have to do to get peace after the war which she and 
her allies purposely started. And Germany knew by 
the tone of America's voice and the stern look in 
America's eyes that she would either have to fight 
to a finish and then be beaten on her own soil, or 
that she would have to sign the armistice terms which 
the allies had ready for her. 

Those terms made Germany give up all her sub- 
marines, big guns, battleships, aeroplanes and tanks. 
They made it impossible for her to fight any more. 
Germany signed the armistice, and some day soon I'll 
tell you what happened in France at one minute to 
eleven on the eleventh of November, 1918. How 
would you like that, Jackie?" 

There was no answer from Jackie Jones. The 
fire was so warm and Dad's lap so comfortable and 
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his voice so pleasant that Jackie had fallen asleep with 
a smile on his lips, just as Dad finished saying that 
Germany had to sign the armistice. 

Captain Daddy Jones took him in his arms and he 
and Mother took him up to his little bed. Neither of 
them said anything, but they were both thinking the 
same thing. And that was that they hoped the world 
and their little Jackie-boy were safe from war forever 
and ever. 



There are all sorts of things that you can draw in 
Captain Daddy Jones' story. 

Tents 

Ships sailing overseas 

Soldiers marching 

Our flag 

Guns 

And you could make believe that you are the Jones 
family, and play the game that is like "Birds, Beasts, 
and Fish." You can learn the little verses that Jackie 
wrote, or pretend that some of you are the Germans 
asking America for peace, or any other part of the 
story that you like best. 



A JUST AND LASTING PEACE 



"Have you seen any of the Jones family lately?" 
said the moon to the sun about eight months after 
Captain Daddy Jones had told his story. 

"Oh, yes indeed," said the sun. "They have been 
having a great time talking about peace and every- 
thing that happened here and in Europe before Ger- 
many signed the armistice on the eleventh hour of 
of the eleventh day of the eleventh month 1918, and 
before she signed the peace treaty on June 28th, 1919. 
And they had a peace party, too, a week ago." 

"Is that so?" asked the moon. "What did they 
do?" 

"Jackie, the business manager and secretary, sent 
out the invitations asking all their friends to come to 
it. Each friend was asked to bring something to put 
in a school War Cabinet. Bobby Baxter's brother 
brought two German helmets, a gas-mask and a bolo- 
knife. The iceman's son brought a 'Blue Devil's' cap, 
an Austrian sword and an English bayonet. Captain 
Daddy Jones gave a piece of German shrapnel, an 
Italian rifle and a French identification disc which 
showed who the soldier was who wore it. Then Jane 
read a story she wrote called ELEVEN ELEVEN 
ELEVEN EIGHTEEN." 

^ 913181 
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"Why, that must have been a story about the sign- 
ing of the armistice/' said the moon. 

"It was/' said the sun. "It was so interesting 
that I put on my Memory Cap so that I could re- 
member every bit of it." 

Oh, please tell it to me," said the moon. 
I shall be very glad to do so. It won't take 
very long," and with that the sun put on his Memory 
Cap made of sunbeams and told the moon just what 
Jane had written, word for word. 

ELEVEN ELEVEN ELEVEN EIGHTEEN 

by 

Jane Jones 

Eleven eleven eleven eighteen is a very important 
date in the history of the world. On that day the 
last shot of the great world war against autocracy 
was fired. A few minutes before eleven o'clock the 
Germans were sending their shells into the Argonne 
forest, where the Americans were cutting their way 
through the enemy's last and strongest defense. At 
one minute to eleven o'clock officers were leading their 
men with their watches in their hands, ready to carry 
out Marshal Foch's order to cease firing. At eleven 
o'clock they gave the order. There was silence for 
a moment. A sparrow's twitter could have been 
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heard where just before there was the roar of a mil- 
lion and one shells. The guns had stopped on both 
sides of the lines. Yanks, Poilus, Tommies, Anzacs 
and Belgians came out of their trenches on one side 
of the line and the Germans from the other. Then 
the silence was split with cheers and shouts of joy. 

THE WAR IS OVER! 

The news spread along the front from wireless to 
wireless, from regiment to division, and from mouth 
to mouth, to the boys in the front lines. THE WAR 
IS OVER! THE WAR IS OVER! THE WAR IS 
OVER! 

And that same message was sent across the seas 
to America and reached there at about two o'clock 
in the morning. Later Mother and Jackie and I 
went to New York to see how Americans celebrated 
the ending of the war. They were not the only ones 
who were happy because the war was over. Our 
brave Italian, French, Belgian and British allies 
were too, and if we could have looked into their home 
lands we would have seen them waving their own 
flags, cheering, playing their national hymns and 
crying for joy. 

After that happy day my family formed a Peace 
Story Club, and told one another five Fighting for 
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Peace stories. We also wrote a little peace playlet 
which we will now give. 

"Oh, please don't take off your Memory Cap yet, 
Mr. Sun, I want to hear about the peace play too," 
cried the moon. 

"Well, I have just enough time to tell you about 
it before I go off to work again," said the sun. 

"Mrs. Jones took the part of Justice, Captain 
Daddy Jones was America, Jane was America's four- 
teen peace terms, and Teddy was the League of Na- 
tions. Nobody wanted to be Germany so Uncle 
Mack, who had a big, strong voice spoke behind the 
scenes without being seen. He said — 

"I am Germany asking for peace. I did not start 
this war. It was forced upon me. I have asked for 
peace many times before and each time I have been 
turned away." 

(Justice) "I am Justice, speaking to Germany for 
the whole world. Germany knows why she has been 
turned away. When she was winning she offered 
peace. She wanted the Allies to admit that they were 
beaten. She wanted the wealth of large nations for 
herself. She wanted to crush and rule the smaller 
nations, such as Belgium, Serbia and Poland. The 
peace she offered was not worth having. 

When Germany was losing she offered peace 
again. She said, 1 will stop fighting if I do not have 
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to say that I started this war. I will stop fighting if 
I do not have to say that I am beaten. I will stop 
fighting if I do not have to promise that I will never 
start another war again.' Now that Germany is 
wholly beaten, she turns to America to ask for 
peace again. Let America herself answer Germany." 

(America) "I am America. In this war I did not 
fight for money, land, or power, or for any other sel- 
fish reason. My sons fought and died to keep the 
freedom they have always had and always must have, 
forever and forever. They died to bring world free- 
dom. My answer to Germany is the fourteen points 
of peace which my spokesman. President Wilson, said 
we were fighting for." 

(The Fourteen Points) "I am the fourteen points 
which Germany must accept before we will stop fight- 
ing. 

1. I forbid secret treaties between nations that 
belong to our league for peace. 

2. I allow the ships of every nation to sail upon 
every sea, unless some nation breaks its prom- 
ise to deal fairly with every other nation. Then 
no ships will sail to that country nor can that 
country send out her own ships. 

3. I allow every nation in our peace league to 
trade freely with every other nation as a wel- 
come friend and equal. 
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4. I make every nation promise not to have any 
more soldiers and guns than it needs to keep 
order among its own people. 

5. I demand that people in Africa and Asia who 
were governed by Germany before the war 
shall not be returned to Germany if it will be 
better for them not to be given back. 

6. I promise to give to Russia every kind of help 
that she may need, and may want me to give. 

7. I demand that Germany take her armies out 
of Belgium, give her back her freedom, and 
pay for rebuilding her cities. 

8. I demand that Germany shall take her armies 
out of France, give back Alsace-Lorraine that 
was taken by force in 1871, and pay for and 
rebuild her cities, her bridges and her mines. 

9. I demand that Germany shall take her armies 
out of little Serbia, and that Serbia shall be 
given a free road to the sea. 

10. I demand for Italy, the Italian peoples and 
lands taken from her by Austria. 

11. I shall free from the heel of Austria those peo- 
ples that have been ruled by her against their 
will. 

12. I shall free from the heel of Turkey the small 
nations that have been ruled by her against 
their will. 

13. I demand freedom for little Poland and a place 
along the coast from which her ships may sail 
to all parts of the world. 
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14. I want to give to the world a League of Na- 
tions/* 

(The League of Nations) "I am the League of 
Nations. This is my message to America and to 
all the nations that have fought so long and so hard 
for their freedom. 

L Any nation that breaks its promises to me will 
be the enemy of the rest of the world. 

2. Small nations that are not yet ready to govern 
themselves should be glided and protected by 
their large friends. 

3. Germany, who started this terrible war, may 

belong to the family of nations after she has 
earned our trust by working for peace, and has 
proved to the world that she will keep her 
promises. 

4. Every nation that now has a large army or 
navy shall send every soldier and sailor back 
to works of peace who is not needed to keep 
order among its own people. 

5. There must be no more secret treaties. 

6. There must be no more war. If any nation 
thinks it has good reason to go to war it must 
first tell the other nations and they will try to 
settle the quarrel so that there will be no war." 

"After Ted had finished speaking Jane's history 
teacher explained the peace treaty that Germany had 
to sign, and then everybody played peace games which 

I 
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the Joneses had made up, guessed peace puzzles and 
sang the different national hymns. It's too bad that 
you couldn't go to the party with me, Mrs. Moon, to 
see what happened." 

"I have enjoyed hearing you tell about it just the 
same," said the moon. "There is only one thing you 
have left out. Who won General Pershing's picture 
for telling the best story?" 

"Well, the Joneses talked it over together and 
could not decide which story was the best. Finally 
Uncle Mack said, 'I don't think there is any best 
story. We all did our best, so that makes one story 
just as good as another.' 

*Then I think it would be a good idea to give it 
to the school. It can be hung in the Assembly Room 
right over the piano,' said Jane. And that's just what 
they did. Everybody had such a good time at the 
party that the Baxter family decided to give a peace 
party too, a week from to-night." 

"It's too bad you won't be able to go to the party, 
Mr. Sun. But this time I'll look through the window, 
and if you will meet me the day after, I'll tell you all 
about it." 

"All right. Don't forget," said the sun. 

The moon attended the party through the library 
window and had a very nice time, but what the moon 
saw is another story. 
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